Aetat. 60.]
Singularity.
suffer you! BOSWELL. ' But, Sir, does not Rousseau talk such nonsense?' JOHNSON. ' True, Sir, but Rousseau /fcwzw? he is talking nonsense, and laughs at the world for staring at him.' BOSWELL. 'How so, Sir?1 JOHNSON. 'Why, Sir, a man who talks nonsense so well, must know that he is talking nonsense. But I am afraid, (chuckling and laughing,) Monboclclo does not know that he is talking nonsense1." BOHWKLL. ' Is it wrong then, Sir, to affect singularity, in order to make people stare ?' JOHNSON. ' Yes, if you do it by propagating errour: and, indeed, it is wrong in any way. There is in human nature a general inclination to make people stare; and every wise man has himself to cure of it, and docs cure himself8. If you wish to make people
1 His Lordship having frequently spoken in an abusive manner of Dr. Johnson, in rny company, I on one occasion during the life-time of my illustrious friend could not refrain from retaliation, and repeated to him this saying. He has since published I don't know how many pages in one of his curious books, attempting, in much anger, but with pitiful effect, to persuade mankind that my illustrious friend was not the great and good man which they esteemed and ever will esteem him to be. BOSWELL.
a Mrs. Pioxxi (Antic. $, 108) says :—' Mr. Johnson was indeed unjustly supposed to be a lover of singularity. Few people had a more settled reverence for the world than he, or was less captivated by new modes of behaviour introduced, or innovations on the long-received customs of common life.' In writing to Dr. Taylor to urge him to take a certain course, he says:—' This I would have you do, not in compliance with solicitation or advice, but as a justification of yourself to the world ; the world has always a right to be regarded' Notes and Queries, 6th S. v. 343. In The Adventurer, No. 131, he has a paper on 'Singularities.' After quoting Fontenelle's observation on Newton that'ho was not distinguished from other men by any singularity, either natural or affected,' he goes on :•-—' Some may be found who, supported by the consciousness of great abilities, and elevated by a long course of reputation and applause, voluntarily consign themselves to singularity, affect to cross the roads of life because they know that they shall not be jostled, and indulge a boundless gratification of will, because they perceive that they shall be quietly obeyed. . .. Singularity is, I think, in its own nature universally and invariably displeasing.' Writing of Swift, he says (Works, viii. 223):™' Whatever he did, he seemed willing to do in a manner peculiar to himself, without sufficiently considering
stareer known.' £ post, March 21,1772, May 8, 1773, and Boswell's Hebrides, Aug. 21,17;
